A conversation in Latin.
[A.D. 1770.
4 In a Latin conversation with the Pere Boscovitch, at the house of Mrs. Cholmondeley, I heard him maintain the superiority of Sir Isaac Newton over all foreign philosophers \ with a dignity and eloquence that surprized that learned foreigner2. It being observed to him, that a rage for every thing English prevailed much in France after Lord Chatham's glorious war, he said, he did not wonder at it, for that we had drubbed those fellows into a proper reverence for us, and that their national petulance required periodical chastisement.
' Lord Lyttelton's Dialogues, he deemed a nugatory performance. " That man, (said he,) sat down to write a book, to tell the world what the world had all his life been telling him3."
' Somebody observing that the Scotch Highlanders, in the year 1745, had made surprizing efforts, considering their numerous wants and disadvantages: " Yes, Sir, (said he,) their wants were
1 In a Discourse by Sir William Jones, addressed to the Asiatick Society [in Calcutta], Feb. 24,1785, is the following passage :—
' One of the most sagacious men in this age who continues, I hope, to improve and adorn it, Samuel Johnson [he had been dead ten weeks], remarked in my hearing, that if Newton had flourished in ancient Greece, he would have been worshipped as a Divinity.' MA-LONE. Johnson, in An Account of an Attempt to ascertain the Longitude (Works, v. 299), makes the supposed authour say :—' I have lived till I am able to produce in my favour the testimony of time, the inflexible enemy of false hypotheses; the only testimony which it becomes human understanding to oppose to the authority of Newton.'
3 Murphy (Life, p. 91) places the scene of such a conversation in the house ot the Bishop of Salisbury. ' Boscovitch,' he writes, ' had a ready current flow of that flimsy phraseology with which a priest may travel through Italy, Spain, and Germany. Johnson scorned what he called colloquial barbarisms. It was his pride to speak his best. He went on, after a little practice, with as much facility as if it was his native tongue. One sentence this writer well remembers, Observing that Fontenelle at first opposed the Newtonian philosophy, and embraced it afterwards, his words were:—" Fontenellus, ni fallor, in extrema senectute fuit transfuga ad castra Newtoniana."' See post, under Nov. 12,1775. Boscovitch, the Jesuit astronomer, was a professor in the University of Pavia. When Dr. Burney visited him, ' he complained very much of the silence of the English astronomers, who answer none of his letters.' Burney's Tour in France and Italy, p. 92.
s See_^0.y/, in 1781, the Life of Lyttelton.
numerous; one year, unless he had a full conviction in himself that it was the will of God concerning him?' Southey's Wesley, i. 405.
